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get organised 



UPCOMING 

EVENTS 


NATIONWIDE 


The Philippines in the firing line: 

America’s “second front in the war on 
terror,” and the impact on human rights. 
Speaking tour by Marie Hilao-Enriquez, 
Filipino human rights leader. From 4-15 
October. Contact Philippines Solidarity 
Network of Aotearoa for itinerary. Box 
2450, Christchurch, email 
cafca@chch.planet.org.nz 


Anti-war petition. End NZ support for 
the “War on Terrorism”. Download from: 
<http://www.converge.org.nz/pma/ 
pet03041.pdf>. 


AUCKLAND 


Palestine / Israel rally for peace. Sup¬ 
porting peace and justice based on 
ending Israeli occupation of the Gaza 
Strip and the West Bank, including East 
Jerusalem; the right of return for 
refugees; sharing Jerusalem; removal of 
all settlements in occupied Palestine; and 
stopping the construction of Israel’s 
annexation /apartheid wall. Saturday, 
September 4,2pm to 3pm, Aotea Square, 
Queen Street. Contact David Wakim tel 
(09) 520 0201 or email 
wakim.fam@xtra.co.nz 


Local body elections special. Global 
Peace & Justice Auckland September 
forum includes speakers from Water 
Pressure Group, City Vision and RAM 
and the GE Free Roadshow. 7:30pm, 
Monday 2 Septmeber, Trades Hall 147 
Great North Road, Grey Lynn. 


WELLINGTON 


Anti-racist organising meeting. Stop the 
National Front, humiliating immigration 
controls and Maori-bashing. Saturday 4 
September, 6pm, Newtown Community 
Centre. Contact Anna Potts email 
pottsanna@student.vuw.ac.nz 


who says? 


"I want to defend my home. If a 
stranger invades America and the 
people resist, does that mean 
they are terrorists?" 

Ahmed Manajid midfielder with Iraq's 
national football team and Olympic 
squad. Ahmed is from Fallujah, where 
his cousin was killed fighting for the 
resistance. 


"We do not have freedom in Iraq, 
we have an occupying force. 
Freedom is just a word for the 
media." 

Adnan Hamad coach of the Iraqi football 
team. 


"We have stopped pumping oil in 
protest at the inhuman conduct 
of the interim government and its 
cooperation with the occupying 
forces." 

Oil workers in Nasiriyah, southern 
Iraq beginning a strike. 


Socialist Worker 
appeal for funds 


Socialist Worker has 
launched a fundraising 
appeal for $5,000. 

We need your support 
to keep going. 

Please send donations to 
Box 13-685 Auckland. 

Make cheques out to "In 
Print Publishing". 


Waikato and 
Bay of Plenty 
nurses strike 

by GEORGE JONES 

A strike by psychiatric nurses at 
Waikato, Lakes and Tauranga, in 
support of a multi-employer con¬ 
tract, ended with nurses reluctantly 
accepting a new contract. 

In the union’s view the offer did 
not address the main issues. These 
were the inadequate recompense 
for their responsible and demand¬ 
ing work, the failure to attract and 
retain qualified and experienced 
staff, and the inability of manage¬ 
ment to ensure the availability of 
qualified relievers. This last issue 
causes permanent staff to suffer 
from over-work and undue stress. 

Union members also criticised 
the increasing number of people, 
often university trained and with 
little or no experience, being ap¬ 
pointed to management positions 
at the expense of nursing staff. 

The Tauranga psychiatric nurses 
supported the strike 100% and re¬ 
ceived good support from other 
staff and from the public. However, 
there was no organised support 
from other unions. In future it will 
be important to arrange for psychi¬ 
atric nurses to go out and speak to 
groups of workers and ask for their 
help. 
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here this 


insider 


Build a movement 
to beat the bigots 

The Destiny Church rally at Parliament on August 23rd shocked a lot of 
people with both its crude bigotry and its quasi-fascist overtones. But in 
essence, it's something that we should find very familiar. 

Brian Tamaki is a very rich man who lives off the exploitation of the 
poor and downtrodden. His political message aims at ordinary people, 
alienated from a society which treats them as cheap, exploitable labour. 
He tells them that there's a privileged elite, supported by the Govern¬ 
ment, who're getting all the good things in life that they're not. And 
that if they join his movement, they can change things. 

But of course, he doesn't aim the blame where it belongs - at rich 
people like him. Instead, he says that it's the gays and lesbians who're 
tearing the fabric of society apart. Follow me in directing your anger 
and resentment at them, he says, and you can get what's rightfully 
yours. 

Replace "gays and lesbians" with "Maori", and you have the 
message of Don Brash. 

Tamaki and Brash are both using bigotry to try and turn sections of 
the dispossessed against each other, to support their own privileged 
position. So, in a thankfully much smaller way, are the Nazi National 
Front. But resistance to this bigotry is growing. 

The thousand and more protestors who turned out to support civil 
unions and oppose homophobia provided a colourful alternative to the 
Destiny blackshirts. They weren't just the usual crowd of activists, but 
also a lot of everyday people who were disgusted by the message of 
intolerance and intimidation that Tamaki was promoting. 

So how can we help this movement to keep growing? 

Destiny have done the first part of our work for us. Their Nazi-style 
antics at Parliament have shocked and disquieted a broad section of the 
community - many more who were at the counter-protest. There's a 
huge group of people who want to help oppose Destiny. 

We need to get as many people involved in protest actions as we 
can. When action against Destiny is organised, we should be going 
around our workplaces, our social clubs and our sports teams to build 
support. For example, we should be supporting school students who 
mobilise to stop Destiny holding services in their school buildings 

Also, these movements have to put an alternative to bigotry and 
scapegoating - whether of the Tamaki, Brash or NF variety. We have to 
point out that ordinary Maori, immigrants, gays and lesbians suffer the 
same oppression and alienation as the rest of us. And that if we want 
to solve the problem, we all have to be working together to solve it. 

The movements will be much stronger if they work together. 
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here & now 


Blackshirts resisted 


by DAPHNE LAWLESS 

More than a thousand 
protestors turned out on 23 
August to take on the Destiny 
Church’s homophobic Enough 
is Enough rally at parliament. 

The Destiny Church is an 
extreme-right Christian funda¬ 
mentalist organisation, led by 
millionaire TV evangelist 
Brian Tamaki. Their march on 
parliament was called to “sup¬ 
port Christian family values”. 

In particular, they oppose 
the Civil Unions Bill, which 
would give some legal recog¬ 
nition to same-sex partner¬ 
ships. Other liberal social leg¬ 
islation is also in their sights, 
such as prostitution law reform 
and abortion rights. 

The gathering, which drew 
more than 5,000 Destiny sup¬ 
porters from around the North 
Island, drew comparisons with 
fascist rallies from many ob¬ 
servers. 

Onlookers who saw the 
Destiny march through Wel¬ 
lington’s shopping district 
talked of the black-shirted 
crowd “stomping around, and 
intimidating people”. Many 
marchers gave raised-arm sa¬ 
lutes during the addresses by 
fundamentalist leaders. 

Members of the neo-Nazi 
National Front joined the Des¬ 
tiny rally, handing out leaflets 



Brain 
Tamaki at 
parliament 


carrying their own vile slogans. 

The counter-protest was 
called by the Campaign for 
Civil Unions and the Victoria 
University queer students 
group UniQ. It attracked wide 
support, including Labour and 
Green Party MPs, mainstream 
Christians and Council of 
Trade Unions leaders. 

UniQ co-president AJ 
Marsh urged the crowd to 
“drown out” the Destiny lead¬ 
ers’ homophobic diatribes. 
They responded with a deafen¬ 
ing roar of chanting, shouting 
and singing. 

It remains to be seen 
whether Destiny’s march or 
the counter-protest will swing 
MPs one way or the other on 
the Civil Unions Bill. 

But the counter-protest 
could lead to an on-going mass 
movement against bigotry and 
in support of progressive social 
legislation, which could prove 
a potent force in its own right. 



Campus Left, a Victoria University activist group 
uniting Alliance and Socialist Worker members, 
have produed a leaflet attacking Destiny Church's 
scapegoat politics: 

Destiny are trying to appeal to ordinary Kiwis who feel al¬ 
ienated from modern society. They play on ordinary peo¬ 
ple's fears of violence, economic insecurity, of not being able 
to bring up happy and healthy children. 

But they don't question the social system which causes 
these things. Instead of providing a lead for working peo¬ 
ple to come together to improve their lives, they're just set¬ 
ting one group of vulnerable people against another.... 

They're making it more difficult to fight for what we 
really need. Forthat, we need unity among all working New 
Zealanders... we need to build a broad coalition of all those 
who want to fight for this. 

We can't achieve that by scapegoating already vulner¬ 
able members of our society - gays, lesbians, prostitutes or 
working women. 
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here & now 


Which way for 
the Alliance? 


by DAPHNE LAWLESS 

Less than a year after the Alliance Party 
adopted an explicitly socialist manifesto, 
its leadership are at loggerheads over 
the party’s future. 

At a series of regional conferences in 
early August, Alliance activists debated the 
party’s strategy for next year’s general 
election. 

One option, supported by party leader 
Matt McCarten, said that the Alliance 
should support the electoral efforts of the 
Maori Party and the Greens. Another, sup¬ 
ported by former party president Jill Ov¬ 
ens, calls on the Alliance to stand a party 
list and a number of electorate candidates. 

McCarten’s proposal carried the day 
in Wellington, Ovens’s won in 
Christchurch and Auckland. What’s be¬ 
hind this split? 

Political commentator Chris Trotter, 
writing in The Independent on 17 July, 
argues that the Alliance has no hope of 
becoming a serious political force again, 
without a mass working class base. 

While McCarten was running Tariana 
Turia’s re-election campaign, says Trot¬ 
ter, he “became convinced that here, at 
last, was the working-class audience the 
Alliance had been looking for”. 

When, as party president, Jill Ovens 
moved to squash rumours of a merger be¬ 
tween the Alliance and the Maori Party, 
the Alliance national council, led by 
McCarten, rebuked her. In response. Ov¬ 
ens resigned the presidency. The debate 


between her supporters and McCarten’s 
carries on. 

Many of Ovens’s supporters are un¬ 
easy, because they see McCarten’s pro¬ 
posal as a break with the historic pur¬ 
pose of the Alliance - electing MPs. 

One Wellington delegate walked out of 
the conference after McCarten’s proposal 
was adopted, saying there was no point 
voting on policy for a party which wouldn’t 
stand parliamentary candidates. 

McCarten and Ovens have also been 
divided over the Auckland local body 
elections. McCarten is supporting 
RAM’s (Residents Action Movement) 
campaign to win control of Auckland 
Regional Council (see back page). Ov¬ 
ens, however, is backing competing, La¬ 
bour Party-led ARC tickets. 

The disagreement between 
McCarten and Ovens is about more than 
election tactics. It is a disagreement 
about the future of the socialist left in 
this country. 

McCarten’s work with Unite and the 
Maori Party, and his support for RAM, 
align the Alliance with emerging left forces 
that, independent of the Labour Party. 

Ovens’s opposition to this suggests 
she’d prefer to work more closely with 
Labour. 

The underlying question is this: Should 
the Alliance be helping to build a new left 
which aims to break the Labour Party’s 
dull dominance of working class politics? 
Or should it be seeking some kind of ac¬ 
commodation with Labour? 



Jill Ovens 



Matt McCarten 


Fighting fascism in Wellington 


by ANNA POTTS 

Wellingtonians gathered for a 
packed meeting in Newtown 
Community Centre to oppose 
the Nazi National Front. About 
120 people, outraged by a spate 
of racist attacks including the 
desecration of two Jewish cem¬ 
eteries and an attack on a 
group of Somali men in June, 
came to speak and organise 
against racism and fascism. 

The mood was over¬ 
whelmingly positive, with 
unanimous endorsement of 
the three points set out by 


the organisers: 

• Stop the National Front, 

• Call for an end to unfair 
and humiliating immigration 
policies, and 

• Oppose “Maori-bashing”. 

Local activist Sam 

Buchanan spoke on the history 
of the National Front, empha¬ 
sising the extent of their hatred. 
They not only despise Jews, 
immigrants of non-European 
origin and Maori, but also gays 
and lesbians, anarchists, social¬ 
ists, punks, and even abstract 
art! 

It was agreed to hold a rally 


to oppose the planned National 
Front Anti-Asian march on the 
23 October.This will be a chance 
to show opposition to bigotry in 
all its forms. Many speakers ar¬ 
gued that this should be a posi¬ 
tive celebration of the diversity 
of our community. 

A few dejected looking Na¬ 
zis stood outside, with banners 
and leaflets, claiming to sup¬ 
port freedom for Palestine. 

This was an attempt to divide 
the participants of the meeting, 
who included David Zwartz, the 
pro-Israeli president of the New 
Zealand Jewish Council, and 


Wellington Palestinian activist 
Omar Khamoun. However, al¬ 
though differences over Israel’s 
occupation of Palestine arose, 
all remained focussed on the 
common goal of defeating the 
fascism. 

Racism is one of many ways 
in which the working class is di¬ 
vided and our attention turned 
away from the real causes of 
the poverty and alienation. To 
build a sustained movement 
against racism and fascism, we 
must remain conscious of this, 
and focus on providing viable 
alternatives. 
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here & now 


Maori Party reflects 
mood of resistance 


by GRANT BROOKES 

Tariana Turia’s victory in the Te Tai 
Hauauru by-election, with a whopping 
6,869 votes out of a total of 7,454 votes 
cast, marks an historic shift in New Zea¬ 
land politics. 

Over 800 activists were out for the 
Maori Party on election day, July 10 - door- 
knocking, ferrying voters and scrutineering 
at the polling stations. 

Up to 1,500 people - a huge number 
- thronged to the War Memorial Hall 
in Whanganui that evening and the 
following day to join in the victory 
celebrations, the official launch of the 
Maori Party and the party’s first Na¬ 
tional Hui. 

The gathering included wealthy Maori 
decked out in their suits and gold jewellery, 
alongside workers in Swandris who looked 
new to this kind of thing, uncomfortable 
around the expensive get-up but listening 
intently to the speeches all the same. 

It was a powerful celebration, with 
waiata and kai, cheering and laughter. 
“There’s lots of people walking round 
with smiles on their faces”, commented 
one participant. 


In the weeks following the by-election 
and hui, party membership has mush¬ 
roomed. It now stands at over 4,000. 

Party branches are springing up all over 
the country. According to party co-leader 
Pita Sharpies, a quarter of those joining in 
the first few weeks were Pakeha. 

As yet, the Maori Party does not have 
any detailed policies. People are flocking to 
the party simply because they see in Turia 
someone who stood up for principles and 
who identified with a mass movement. 

In the minds of Maori at the bottom, 
Turia stands for resistance. If for no other 
reason, those on the left who are serious 
about connecting with mass resistance 
need to support the Maori Party. 

The Party’s phenomenal rise speaks 
volumes about the mood for change and 
the desire for an alternative to Labour 
- not only among Maori. 

But after the celebrations die down 
comes the hard work. Retaining support 
will take more than gestures of resistance 
from Turia. 

It will take policies which, unlike those 
of the Labour Party, answer the questions 
and put the needs of her supporters ahead 
of the needs of business. 


'An historic achievement' 

The following message was sent on the eve of the National Hui: 


Greetings to the Maori Party from Social¬ 
ist Worker. 

We firstly wish to acknowledge all 
those Maori who have gone before in the 
battle for justice against the Crown. 

We remember, too, the Pakeha work¬ 
ers and activists who stood beside them, 
like the scores arrested at Bastion Point 
and the thousands more who refused to 
work the site. 

Today, a groundswell of opposition is 
rising against the Labour-Progressive co¬ 
alition. Over the last 18 months, tens of 
thousands of people - both Maori and 
Pakeha - have taken to the streets against 
the government. 

In October, 40,000 people protested 
against the commercial release of geneti¬ 
cally engineered organisms. 

Months earlier, a similar number were 
demanding that Labour must “end New 
Zealand support for Bush’s wars” and 
withdraw our troops from the colonial 
occupation of Iraq and Afghanistan. 

Most recently, Maori laid down a mag¬ 
nificent challenge to the government. The 
massive hikoi to Parliament was fuelled 
not only by anger over Labour’s fore¬ 
shore and seabed legislation, but anger 
at all the historic injustices suffered by 


Maori people. 

Of all the protest movements, only 
Maori have so far succeeded in transform¬ 
ing a movement on the streets into a politi¬ 
cal alternative to Labour. The launch of the 
Maori Party is an historic achievement. 

But the ground is fertile for the growth 
of new political coalitions and alliances 
embracing all the forces fighting for peace 
and justice. 

As part of this process, Socialist Work¬ 
er wishes to express support for the Mao¬ 
ri Party. 

Our goal is the liberation of all peoples 
from capitalism, from its unceasing drive 
to colonise new domains for profit, and 
from the racism it breeds to justify theft 
from the indigenous people. 

Racism is used to divide and weaken 
the working class in its fight against the 
real enemy. Because of this, we realise that 
none of us will be free until we’re all free. 

Therefore, we look forward to working 
together with you in the collective struggle 
for the liberation of each and every one. 

Kia kaha. 

Grant Brookes 
for Socialist Worker 
central committee 


Voices 
from 
the Hui 

"I've been out this morning talk¬ 
ing to gangs of forestry workers, 
trying to get them to vote. 

"The support's there. But they 
ask us, 'where's your constitution? 
Where do we come in the chain? 
Where are your policies?' 

"I think we need education. 

We need to keep New Zealand 
nuclear-free. I'd like to see us 
become a world leader in or¬ 
ganic agriculture - not genetically 
modified. 

"The Maori world-view comple¬ 
ments the Western world-view. 

We need shared visions, not 
domination. 

"We need different structures. 
The trust boards are killing us. 
They're taking money away from 
the marae and the hapu. 

"They were set up by the Maori 
Trust Boards Act, by the Crown. 
We need structures based on 
tikanga. 

"We need leadership. People 
love Tariana - and they do - be¬ 
cause she takes our concerns into 
parliament." 

■ Nikora from the settlement of 
Hinengaro, upper Whanganui 
River 

"This is a very important shift in 
New Zealand politics. It's from 
the grassroots. It's a mass phe¬ 
nomenon. It could be captured 
by the corporates, but it's worth 
getting involved to see how far 
it goes." 

■ Alliance Party member Mike 
Treen 

"Labour Party members are com¬ 
ing over big time to the Maori 
Party. Why? 

"There are 15 Pakeha who own 
land round the [East Coast] fore¬ 
shore. And they're millionaires. 

"But Helen Clark is only tak¬ 
ing the Maori land. Where's the 
justice? 

"This Treaty bullshit was going 
on in my father's day. I saw the 
pressures. 

"We need to sort it out. We 
could be a model for America, 
for Britain, for all multi-cultural 
societies, for the aborigines." 

■ Hine Johnson, former member 
of the Hastings Labour Party 
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here & now 


'Catering to everyone'? 


Over the next 12 months, the Maori Party 
will be working hard to formulate policies 
for the 2005 general election. 

In the process, differences which at 
the moment are largely concealed will 
need to be brought out and resolved. 
Chief among them is the question, who is 
the party for? 

“Obviously this party by nature would be 
a party of the poor”, said Turia’s campaign 
manager. Alliance leader Matt McCarten. 

He was speaking in May, three weeks 
after 20,000 Maori marched through Wel¬ 
lington against the government’s foreshore 
and seabed legislation. 

“Most Maori aren’t rich”, said McCa¬ 
rten. “I am sure it will support things like 
health and education for all.” 

But at the National Hui to launch the 
party on July 10, co-leader Pita Sharpies told 
the Sunday Star Times, “Our philosophies 
cater to the rich, the poor, to everyone”. 

Those gathered inside Whanganui’s War 
Memorial Hall heard him talk of efforts 
to win business backing for the new party. 
“There’s been fantastic support”, he said. 

Then there’s the question of how to gain 
wider acceptance for their policies. Will it be 
mainly by winning seats in parliament or by 
mobilising people at the flaxroots as well? 

Co-leader Tariana Turia is predicting 
her party will win all seven Maori seats and 
a slice of the party vote next year. “We may 
hold the balance of power”, she says. 

The belief that bargaining power comes 
from seven parliamentary seats led her 
to make disturbing comments about sup¬ 
porting National if they offered a better 
coalition deal. 

The Alliance won 10 seats in the 1999 
election. As they discovered, having 10 
MPs by itself does not give you power. 

Without backing from a mass move¬ 
ment outside parliament, the Alliance was 
sidelined by their bigger coalition partner 
and pushed into compromises that eventu¬ 
ally tore the party to pieces. 

The 20,000-strong hikoi, however, did 
have power. 

Before the hikoi, Don Brash claimed 
that many Maori supported him. Helen 
Clark dismissed it, saying it would be made 
up of “haters and wreckers”. 

Polls showed most people rejected 
Maori claims to the foreshore and seabed 
and backed the government. 

But the size of the hikoi showed most 
Maori did not support Brash. 

The power of mass mobilisation undercut 
the politicians’ claims and shifted public opin¬ 
ion in favour of Maori foreshore claims. 

Afterwards, a Herald-Digipoll found 
that 34 percent believed Maori had “a 
legitimate grievance” and only 30 percent 
were comfortable with the government’s 
foreshore and seabed proposals. 

The loudest applause at the National Hui 
went to speakers who mentioned the hikoi. 

This is why Socialist Worker is work¬ 
ing alongside Maori Party members to try 


The hikoi had power 

partnership between ordinary Maori and 
Pakeha, a partnership in struggle against 
the government forged from below, could 
win wide support. 

A flaxroots partnership like this could 
also help resolve a fourth debate inside the 
party. 

At the National Hui, there was a notice¬ 
able current of New Zealand nationalism. 

For a small minority, particularly among 
the wealthier delegates, this came out 
in racist comments about “immigrants”, 
Asians or Muslims. 

From the top table, however, Tariana 
Turia declared, “This party invites all cul¬ 
tures and peoples to value their languages 
and cultures”. 

A message of internationalism from Aus¬ 
tralian aboriginal party Your Voice was read 
out, and delegates spoke of the links between 
indigenous peoples around the world. 

Sharpies opened his speech with a joke 
about George Bush. Over kai or smokes 
outside, discussions suggested that some real¬ 
ised they had more in common with Muslims 


some do not. 

The handful of powerful Maori busi¬ 
nesspeople and the huge majority of Maori 
workers and beneficiaries have conflicting 
interests on nearly every question. 

For the time being, many of the corpo¬ 
rate warriors are sticking with Labour. But 
the more successful the party becomes, the 
more they will come around and try to use 
it for their own ambitions. 

The alternative is for the Maori Party 
to commit to becoming a party of the 
poor, building partnerships between Maori 
and Pakeha at the grassroots, mobilising 
ordinary people to rise up and join the 
growing global struggle for peace, justice 
and self-determination. 

On day two of the Maori Party's National 
Hui, a resolution was passed that the media 
should not report what was said by individual 
delegates. 

Socialist Worker Monthly Review respects 
that resolution. Quotations in these articles 
come from other interviews and sources. 



and organise a second hikoi, this time in 
Auckland. 

Alongside this question is a third - who 
should the Maori Party look to as partners 
in their struggle? 

In his speech to the National Hui, party 
president Dr Whatarangi Winiata said, 
“This party must enhance the partnership 
between kawanatanga [government] and 
tino rangatiratanga.” 

For a generation. Labour paid lip serv¬ 
ice to the idea of partnership based on 
the Treaty. In the wake of Brash’s Orewa 
speech they’ve ripped that up. 

However, at various times in the past 
another force has offered the hand of 
partnership to Maori - the trade union 
movement. 

Labour’s plunge in the polls earlier this 
year showed how weak workers’ loyalty to 
the government has become. 

An offer from the Maori Party of a 


resisting American colonialism in Iraq than 
with the New Zealanders in the Beehive 
planning another confiscation here. 

The final question facing the party is the 
question of “Maori unity”. 

The treaty settlements process of the 
last decade and a half has delivered little 
for most Maori. 

But it has made a few fabulously rich, 
creating a layer of Maori who use Maori 
words but who think and act more like 
Pakeha businesspeople. 

These “corporate warriors” have played 
up historic rivalries between tribes as part of 
their battles over the share of assets going to 
their own iwi corporation or trust board. 

The spirit of the hikoi broke through 
these tribal differences and united Maori 
from all over the country. 

It is understandable that Maori Party 
leaders want to preserve this unity. But 
while most Maori share common interests, 
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industrial action 


How Labour receives 
union delegates 


by DON FRANKS 

In today’s climate of low-level 
union activity, any gathering of 
100 unionists is an important 
event. 

On the evening of 26 May, 
the Wellington Council of 
Trade Unions Local Affiliates 
Committee organised such a 
meeting. Around 100 Del¬ 
egates and union officials met 
at the Beehive to discuss up¬ 
coming changes to NZ indus¬ 
trial legislation. 

We were told that invited 
Wellington MPs would give us 
some time during their meal- 
break. 

After half an hour’s wait, 
United Future leader Peter 
Dunne and a few local La¬ 
bour MPs came in. Some of 
the Labour MPs stopped on 
the way to hug some of the 
union officials. 

They said the Minister of 
Labour wasn’t coming, as he 
had the flu and tomorrow was 
leaving on a big important 
overseas trip. 

Someone murmured a bit at 
that. 

“Paul Swain really is sick” 
explained Wellington Central 
MP Marian Hobbs. 

“And he’s going to a rather 
dangerous place - the Middle 
East.” 

Hobbs then said that none 
of the MPs present were on the 
select committee dealing with 
the bill and emphasised that 
industrial matters were not her 
field. 

With those disclaimers made, 
unionists were invited to com¬ 
ment and ask MPs questions. 

A polytech tutor complained 
about difficulties of getting real 
good-faith bargaining. 

Peter Dunne asked: How 
could you possibly legislate for 
“good faith”? 

Soon after that he left the 
meeting and didn’t return. 

Then a university cleaner 
made a moving speech about 
her working life. She works 
nights from seven at night till 
five in the morning. When the 
contractors changed last time 
she lost two hours and had to 
take on an extra job to make 



Marian Hobbs 



Winnie Laban 


ends meet. Job security is her 
main concern, and “when I 
hear the contract’s coming up 
for tender I feel sick with 
worry”, because “the company 
can refuse to employ me if the 
contractor changes. The 
worker earns $10.40 an hour 
and supports several children 
on it. She said she was pleased 
with the government’s present 
transfer of undertakings law - 
which she sees as providing job 
security - and “hopes that the 
government will not give in to 
employer pressure to change 
that law.” 

Marian Hobbs said: “I hope 
so too.” 

Several speakers com¬ 
plained about “freeloading” - 
bosses passing on union won 
gains to non-union workers 
and bribing workers not to join 
the union. 

This was the main concern 
of most unionists present. 

There was obviously 
widespread hope that gov¬ 
ernment legislation could fix 
the problem. 

Marian Hobbs said she 
heard what they had to say but 
emphasised that she was not 
“an industrial thingy” and 
could not be expected to bring 
any particular expertise to bear 



Lynne Pi I lay 


on the matter. 

A nurse asking about pay 
equity was told by MPs that the 
equal pay act hasn’t worked, so 
it must be done away with and 
replaced. Margaret Wilson is 
apparently working away on 
this and all the Labour women 
MPs are keen to see this fixed 
up. That was as specific as it got 
on pay equity. 

Several unionists raised the 
question of workers freedom 
to strike. A nurse rose to com¬ 
plain about 100 D, a new La¬ 
bour government clause in¬ 
tended for the revised Employ¬ 
ment Relations Act allowing 
the Minister of Health to stop 
nurses going on strike. 

Marian said: “We’ll try and 
get an answer back to you on 
that.” 

Postal worker John 
Maynard then called for work¬ 
ers freedom to strike over po¬ 
litical issues, citing strikes to get 
nuclear free and the refusal of 
a postie to deliver a racist leaf¬ 
let - in effect, an illegal strike 
under current laws. John said 
that workers looked to a La¬ 
bour government to uphold 
the right to strike. 

That speech was greeted by 
applause, as were most of the 
contributions from the floor. 


I read the Unite union sub¬ 
mission condemning the strike 
breaking clauses Labour want 
to include in the amended law 
. I reminded everyone that the 
ERA shamefully contained 
National’s penalties of fines 
and imprisonment for most 
strike action. 

Then I said it was utterly 
remiss of the government not 
to provide any proper ac¬ 
credited representative of 
the Ministry of Labour for 
our meeting. 

A group of employers 
would not have got such a 
casual reception. 

There was no applause, just 
a nasty silence. Then Marian 
Hobbs said if it had been her 
department she’d have got a 
substitute, but she couldn’t or¬ 
der another department about. 

A woman from over where 
the nurses were sitting re¬ 
torted, “well, you don’t seem to 
think we’re very important do 
you.” 

Five minutes after the offi¬ 
cial close of meeting time 
Lynne Pillay - who is on the Se¬ 
lect Committee appeared 
briefly before us. 

She “could not say too 
much” because, being actually 
on the select committee, she 
“had to keep an open mind.” 

Then Labour MP Winnie 
Laban thanked us all for com¬ 
ing and told us we were great 
and to keep it up and said that 
as a backbench MP she (wink, 
wink) “didn’t always have to 
stick too close to the rules”. 

Off we went home, some of 
us, or, others of us, back to stick 
close to the rules in precarious 
low-paid, all-night cleaning 
jobs. 

Will Labour listen to the 
low paid workers who asked 
them for industrial law changes 
that will improve union rights? 

Or were the Labour MPs 
just taking a few minutes away 
from their comfortable sur¬ 
roundings to fob us off? 

The test of Labour’s value 
to the working class will be the 
actual law changes they pro¬ 
duce in a few weeks time. 

We’ll be watching closely 
and will keep you posted. 
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Over and above 
the rest of us 


by DAVID COLYER 

Earlier this year, Rotorua women Louise Nicholas went public 
with allegations that she was pack-raped by three police offic¬ 
ers in 1992, when she was 18 years old. 

The men, Clint Rickards commander of Auckland City po¬ 
lice, and former cops Brad Shipton and Bob Scholium, all 
strongly deny raping her. 

John Dewar, former head of the Rotorua CIB is accused of 
not investigating Nicholas’s complains properly when they were 
brought to him in 1994. He too denies any wrong-doing. 

Nicholas’s also says that Bob Scholium and three other po¬ 
lice officers sexually abused her when she was between the ages 
of 13 and 15. Scholium and one other officer deny doing any¬ 
thing wrong. 

The publicity given to Louise Nicholas’s story has encour¬ 
aged a number of other women to come forward with stories of 
police misconduct. Several women made allegations against the 
same police officers named by Nicholas. 

Some of those who have come forward say they were raped 
or abused by police. Others say police officers used their posi¬ 
tion of power to pressure them into agreeing to have sex. And 
at least one woman says police didn't investigate when she told 
them she had been raped, because the alleged rapist was a friend 
of local police. 

In response, police have re-opened criminal investigations 
into Louise Nicholas’s case. And the government has ordered a 
commission of inquiry into the way sex allegations against po¬ 
lice officers are delt with. 

Following Louise Nicholas’s allegations, four former police 
officers appeared on TV3’s 20/20 programme. They gave ac¬ 
counts of police racism, violence and lying in court. 

The former long-serving officers described prisoners - who 
had offered no resistance when arrested - being viciously beaten, 
resulting in “black eyes, thick lips and missing teeth”, and in 
one case, bleeding from the ears. They told of police dogs set on 
people who had already surrendered, and of police covering up 
these assaults by lying in court. 

One of the former police officers, Mike Meyrick told the 
Herald newspaper that these sorts of abuses are still happening 
within the police force. 

In response, Greg O’Connor, president of the Police Asso¬ 
ciation (the so-called police “union”) was quoted by the Her¬ 
ald as saying, “I don’t believe the New Zealand Police is any¬ 
thing like the way these people paint it.” 

The police are supposed to be an organisation of highly- 
trained, highly-paid, professionals, dedicated to preventing crime 
and catching criminals. How come some of these “crime-fight¬ 
ers” are (allegedly) beating suspects, raping teenagers, and oth¬ 
erwise abusing their powers? And how come other cops are 
failing to apprehend the (alleged) criminal cops in their midst? 

The writings of Fredrik Engles - who together with Karl 
Marx developed the socialist ideas now called Marxism - shed 
some light on these questions. 

The police are one of the most important parts of the state. 
Engles described the state as a “power, arisen out of society but 
placing itself above it, and alienating itself more and more from 
it”. 

This alienation or separation of the state from the rest of 
society has an impact on agents of the state, such as the police. 
They tend to see themselves as a special group separate from 



the rest of us and above the rest of us. 

For police, the law is something they enforce on others, not 
something they necessarily have to obey themselves. 

In his book Coverups & Copouts , former Dunedin police of¬ 
ficer Tom Lewis describes the “insular nature of police culture”. 

As an example, Lewis describes travelling in a car with other 
cops to catch a plane from Wellington Airport. They were run¬ 
ning late. To make sure the plane didn’t leave without them, 
one officer made a phone call saying there was a bomb on the 
plane. According to Lewis: 

“This was a classic illustration of how the police culture works. 
Here was a man, a police officer, who had just committed a 
serious criminal offence, sitting there safe in the knowledge that 
the ‘brotherhood’ would not speak up.” 

The former officers interviewed on 20/20 paint a similar pic¬ 
ture. According to the Herald, “The officers said when they tried 
to speak out they were alienated and that officers who did not 
share the same attitudes and culture as the rest of the force 
were unlikely to be promoted. 

As for the Police Complaints Authority, Mike Meyrick de¬ 
scribed it as “a waste of breath”, which “whitewashed” accusa¬ 
tions against the police. 

Why is it that the police force (and the state as a whole) is 
separated from the rest of society? 

According to Engels, things haven’t always been this way. 
There have been societies where maintaining law and order, 
dealing with criminals and so on, were carried out by the com¬ 
munity as a whole, or at least by people who were accountable 
to the community. 

However, this is not possible when society is divided into 
classes of haves and have-nots, masters and slaves, or capitalist 
bosses and wage-slaves. As Engels puts it: 

“The state... is a product of society at a certain stage of de¬ 
velopment; it is the admission that this society has become en¬ 
tangled in an insoluble contradiction with itself, that it has split 
into irreconcilable antagonisms which it is powerless to dispel. 
But in order that these antagonisms, these classes with conflict- 
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ing economic interests, might not consume themselves and so¬ 
ciety in fruitless struggle, it became necessary to have a power, 
seemingly standing above society, that would alleviate the con¬ 
flict and keep it within the bounds of ‘order’”. 

The police, and other state agencies must be seen to be sepa¬ 
rate from the conflicts within society, so that they can stop these 
conflicts from tearing society apart. 

However, this does not mean that the police are a neutral 
force. By maintaining “law and order” the police defend the 
established order. 

As Engles explains: 

“As the state arose from the need to hold class antagonisms 
in check, but as it arose, at the same time, in the midst of the 
conflict of these classes, it is, as a rule, the state of the most 
powerful, economically dominant class, which, through the me¬ 
dium of the state, becomes also the politically dominant class, 
and thus acquires new means of holding down and exploiting 
the oppressed class. 

“Thus, the state of antiquity [ancient Greece, Rome etc.] was 


above all the state of the slave owners for the purpose of hold¬ 
ing down the slaves, as the feudal state was the organ of the 
nobility for holding down the peasant serfs and bondsmen, and 
the modern state representative state is an instrument of ex¬ 
ploitation of wage labour by capital.” 

Most of the alleged abuses by the police described by Tom 
Lewis, the former cops who spoke out on 20/20 or the citizens 
who tell their experiences on the previous pages, were not di¬ 
rectly connected to “exploitation of wage labour by capital”. 

But they do fit with Engles’s description of state forces who 
operate over and above the rest of society, and who impose 
“law and order” for the benefit of capitalist bosses, at the ex¬ 
pense of everybody else. 

For Engles, the only solution to this situation was for the 
wage-slaves to take economic and political power in to their 
own hands, doing away with the class division between bosses 
and workers. If this happened, he argued, there would be no 
need for a state or a police force separate from society, and the 
state would eventually “wither away”. 


Violence shows whose side they're on 



Police protect the US embassy in Wellington 


By DAPHNE LAWLESS 

Many people have been surprised by the 
allegations against police. They think of 
cops in general as honest people who de¬ 
fends the lives and property of ordinary 
people. 

But stories of abuse from police offic¬ 
ers, especially towards women, come as no 
surprise to Wellington peace activists. 
While peacefully protesting the war and 
occupation in Iraq over the last year, sev¬ 
eral members of PAW (Peace Action Wel¬ 
lington) witnessed and experienced violent 
and intolerant behavior from the police. 

“The police in Wellington have rou¬ 
tinely acted in ways which contravene their 
own Police General Instructions,” says ac¬ 
tivist Valerie Morse from Peace Action 
Wellington. 

“They have arrested people in situa¬ 
tions when it was unnecessary to do so, and 
have thus caused disorder.” 

Morse continues: “The police have lied 
and threatened people who were engaged 
in peaceful protest. 

“I have witnessed the police use exces¬ 
sive force against a woman and physically 
assault her by punching her in the face and 
twisting her arm.” 

This incident happened outside the 
electorate office of Wellington Central MP 
Marion Hobbs on 13 September last year. 
Police from Wellington's Strategic Re¬ 
sponse Group (SRG) arrested eight of a 
group of 30 peaceful protestors who were 
chalking on the pavement. 

“The arrests came as a complete sur¬ 
prise as nothing remotely illegal had been 
going on,” said activist Mark Eden who 
was present during the arrests. 

“Police appeared to have targeted the 
main organisers. There was a unusually 
high level of policing, including the SRG, 
right from the beginning. 

“When the SRG turns up you know 
there’s going to be arrests - regardless of 
whether anybody on a demo does some¬ 


thing illegal,” Eden concluded. 

PAW activist Kelly Buchanan attended 
a demonstration against the invasion of Iraq 
at the American Embassy, last February. 

“I counted at least 40 cops surrounding 
the fence, for less than a couple of hun¬ 
dred protestors,” she says. 

“When a few people did try to climb 
the fence, the police were unnecessarily 
violent in tackling them and dragging them 
down.” 

“They were also arresting other people, 
who weren’t attempting to climb the fence, 
for no apparent reason and without expla¬ 
nation. 

“Naturally everyone else was upset by 
this, and attempted to peacefully block the 
departure of the paddywagon. More un¬ 
necessarily rough arrests followed, and a 
cop bruised my arm dragging me off the 
ground.” 

Buchanan says that she had a positive 
image of the police, but this has been 
changed by her experience at the protest. 


“The capacity they displayed for exces¬ 
sive, unprovoked brutality was highly dis¬ 
turbing. Some of them weren’t especially 
happy about it, though others clearly en¬ 
joyed themselves. 

“But I think I’m more concerned by the 
people in control, whether they’re senior 
police or politicians.” 

Anti-war activist John Anderson adds 
that, “Police violence is a real and growing 
problem in New Zealand. Wellington po¬ 
lice in general seem to favour a culture of 
intimidation and aggressiveness when 
dealing with protestors.” 

Several PAW members have also re¬ 
ported being verbally abused by police. 

Protestors outside the American Em¬ 
bassy in April last year were reportedly 
told by one officer, “I wish we were in Iraq 
so I could shoot you”. 

Even more disturbingly, in light of re¬ 
cent allegations, is the claim that another 
officer told female protestors “don’t come 
crying to us if you get raped”. 
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A tidy looking 
scrubbed up 
gang 

I’m a fairly law abiding person who had 
little directly to do with the police until a 
year ago. 

That’s when I briefly filled in with a pub 
band, which did a couple of gigs for the 
cops. One was up in the bar of the central 
police station, for their regular Friday night 
get-together. 

It was like any other big busy boozy club 
bar apart from the high percentage of 
shaven heads and what I can only describe 
as an atmosphere of some tension. 

I realised I wasn’t just imagining that 
atmosphere, when, right at the end of our 
last set, the bandleader called at me to 
hurry up and “get the gear out of the place 
before one o’clock” 

“Why before then?” 

“Because after that’s when the fights are 
most likely to start” 

The other job we did was a farewell for 
a high ranking officer who’d been in the 
armed offender’s squad. This big function 
was held in a police station based in a 
largely Polynesian working class district. 
Once inside the building you wouldn’t have 
guessed the location; there was only one 
brown face in the whole packed room. 

The band’s frontman was usually full of 
jokes and silly announcements, but that 
night he didn’t say boo between numbers. 
I don’t think I would have either. It didn’t 
feel like a place to relax and have people 
on. 

Actually we didn’t play all that much 
but were stuck in the corner listening to 
the speeches all evening. 

There was much reference back to the 
Paul Chase shooting and similar incidents 
and many complaints about how the po¬ 
lice were misrepresented in the media.The 
concept of anyone criticizing the cops was 
slated as totally unreasonable, and a heavy 
feeling of what I can only describe as blind 
loyalty to the group prevailed. 

My brief experiences of police culture 
left me with the unpleasant impression that 
they are like a gang — tidy looking 
scrubbed up gang with some strong disci¬ 
plines, but a gang nonetheless. 

LESLIE STEVENS 



'Twist it hard 
enough and 
she'll walk' 

My experience with the over-zealousness 
of the NZ police force and their total dis¬ 
regard for their own guidelines about “ap¬ 
propriate crowd control” occurred during 
a very small, very low-key protest outside 
Marian Hobbs’ office, late last year. 

As the crowd was peacefully dispers¬ 
ing, arrests began to made on flimsy pre¬ 
texts. 

I engaged in classic passive resistance 
(going limp) as I felt the arrest were com¬ 
pletely unfair and unwarranted. 

Four police officers grabbed me and 
began to drag me away from the curb and 
into the middle of the road. My clothes 
were pulled askew, my shirt up over my 
face and my pants half pulled down, ex¬ 
posing me to the street. 

Two of the police officers twisted my 
arms around and up behind my back very 
roughly. The pain was intense and I 
screamed. Their response was to increase 
the pressure, and keep increasing it even 
after I began to walk. I was told “stop pre¬ 
tending it hurts”, and heard one officer say 
“twist it hard enough and she’ll walk”. 

I spent six weeks in a lot of pain with a 
badly bruised, swollen wrist joint and a 
severe tendon strain. 

I believe their reaction was extreme, 
and the injury totally unnecessary. 

ANKH 


Routine brutality 


The first time I was arrested was at a party. 
The police knocked on the door, their ser¬ 
geant bullied one of the residents of the 
flat into agreeing to let them shut down 
the party. 

They told everyone to get out. Slowly, 
reluctantly, we left. I was waiting for my 
friends out on the footpath. I saw the po¬ 
lice getting more and more violent. 

People who didn’t move as fast as the 
cops wanted them to were pushed, dragged 
and hit with fits and batons. One cop stood 
by the front door and batonned people on 
the back of the head as they walked out. 

Two women friends of mine were pretty 
pissed, they had been dragged out of the 
house and thrown to the ground. I went 
over and lifted one to her feet. Then a cop 
pushed me in the back, then he punched 
me. 

I passed my friend to someone else, 
turned around and asked for the cop’s 
badge number. Then the police sergeant 
grabbed me by the throat, dragged me to 
the police van and threw me inside. 

Two others were arrested. One was sit¬ 
ting on the footpath, leaning against a 
fence, nursing a bleeding head injury in¬ 
flicted by the police. 

A few days later, visiting the local free 
legal advice service, I met a man who had 
been beaten up by police on the same 
night, at a different party. 

I was charged with obstruction. But 
anyone who read the police’s phony de¬ 
scription of events would wonder why I 
hadn’t been charged with resisting arrest 
and assaulting police officers as well. 

I pleaded not-guilty. Fortunately, I had 
a lawyer, as well as several witnesses who 
had seen what really happened. The po¬ 
lice dropped the charges on the morning 
of my trial. My legal fees were well over 
$1000, much more than the fine I would 
have got if I pleaded guilty. 

In what must have been a routine op¬ 
eration for them, the police intimidated, 
assaulted and made false statements 
against members of the public they are 
supposed to be protecting. 

DAVE 
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What did 
capitalism 
do for us? 

British socialist NEIL DAVIDSON explains how the capitalist system was both 
progressive and destructive 


The question of what we owe to the 
capitalist system is important. In the 
anti-capitalist movement there is a 
tendency to argue that capitalism is 
simply a system of exploitation and 
oppression, and that nothing good has 
ever come out of it. 

I want to go back to Marx and 
Engels, and argue that socialism was 
impossible before capitalism. 

Their Communist Manifesto gives a 
positive account of capitalism: “The dis¬ 
covery of America, the rounding of the 
Cape, opened up fresh ground for the 
rising bourgeoisie. 

“The East Indian and Chinese mar¬ 
kets, the colonisation of America, trade 
with the colonies, the increase in the 
means of exchange and in commodities 
generally, gave to commerce, to naviga¬ 
tion, to industry, an impulse never be¬ 
fore known, and thereby, to the revolu¬ 
tionary element in the tottering feudal 
society, a rapid development.” 

In Capital, written 20 years later, 
Marx writes, “The discovery of gold and 
silver in America, the extirpation, en¬ 
slavement and entombment in mines of 
the aboriginal population, the beginning 
of the conquest and looting of the East 
Indies, the turning of Africa into a war¬ 
ren for the commercial hunting of black 
skins, signalised the rosy dawn of the era 
of capitalist production... 

“The treasures captured outside Eu¬ 
rope by undisguised looting, enslave¬ 
ment, and murder, floated back to the 
mother country and were there turned 
into capital.” 

The second quote is much more 


negative. That isn’t because Marx and 
Engels changed their minds. 

It is because capitalism is simultane¬ 
ously dynamic and destructive. It is both 
the best thing that has ever happened 
to the human race, and the worst. 

I want to look at four things that are 
produced by capitalism, but which could 
be turned against it. 

One is the development of the forces 
of production, the second is the devel¬ 
opment of the working class, the third is 
the development of a global culture and 
the fourth is the Enlightenment. 

Without the development of the 
forces of production nothing else would 
be possible. The forces of production 
include two things. Firstly, the means of 
production. This is not just technology, 
but also the ability of humans to work 
and the techniques used. Secondly, the 
labour process, which is how human 
beings put the means of production to 
work. 

The forces of production exist within 
different societies. Under capitalism the 
forces of production have developed 
much more rapidly than in any previ¬ 
ous form of society. This has produced 
real benefits. 

In 1700, 1600 and 1500, people in 
England lived an average of 37 years. 
Now it’s about 80 years. That’s because 
of our ability to feed and clothe our¬ 
selves, and so on. 

This is true even in the Third World. 
From 1939 to 1970 average life expect¬ 
ancy went from 32 years, which it had 
been since the time of the Roman Em¬ 
pire, to 49 years. 


A system can still develop the forces 
of production even after it has ceased 
to be progressive. 

Capitalism stopped being progres¬ 
sive when socialism became possible, at 
some point in the final decades of the 
19th century, or the first decades of the 
20th century. 

But the development of the forces of 
production still means something to us. 
Until the mid-1960s my family lived in 
two rooms with an outside toilet. 

My mum had to use a mangle to dry 
our clothes. 

All four of us slept in the same room, 
until we moved to a fabulous council 
house outside Aberdeen. It had a gar¬ 
den front and back, a fridge, a washing 
machine. 

Those things freed people like my 
mother to work full time but they also 
contributed to her health and happiness. 

It’s not true that we support every 
form of capitalist technology. Socialists 
would have nothing to do with nuclear 
power. But other technologies, like trac¬ 
tors, are needed by millions of people 
in the Third World. 

The second thing that capitalism has 
given us is the working class. The work¬ 
ing class is a product of the development 
of the forces of production in the late 
18th and early 19th century. The work¬ 
ing class is a class without property. 
Workers do have belongings - fridges, 
mowers and so on - but these aren’t 
forces of production. 

Contrast that with the bourgeoisie 
who, even while they were still op¬ 
pressed under feudalism, had their 
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Italian Renaissance painter Titian's portrait of a trader 


own property and exploited the work¬ 
ing class. Their coming to power sim¬ 
ply replaced one form of exploitation 
with another. 

The working class has to behave col¬ 
lectively because it is organised collec¬ 
tively. The great demand of peasant 
struggles is to divide up the land be¬ 
tween them. But workers can't divide up 
a factory or office. 

These have to be operated collectively. 

The working class is the most sig¬ 
nificant class in the world numerically. 
They have grown from 1.6 billion in 
1970 to 2.8 billion in 2000. Most of 
that growth has been in the Third 
World, but in the top industrial coun¬ 
tries the working class grew from 307 
million to 401 million. 

That’s if you define workers as the 
people who have to sell their ability to 
work and who have no direct control 
over their work. 

There is still the problem of class con¬ 
sciousness, of people’s awareness of 
themselves as a class and of how they 
can fight back. 

This brings us to the question of glo¬ 
bal working class culture. This is not 
about Rupert Murdoch and the homog¬ 
enisation of everyone under the crush¬ 
ing weight of Fox TV, although that is 
one aspect. 

Because workers are linked to the 
same system, they see they have a com¬ 
mon identity. 

Different doesn’t always mean good. 


The capitalist state might oppress peo¬ 
ple who are different, but capitalism it¬ 
self has no problem with difference. 

Difference means a niche market - 
for example, selling things to the gay 
community. 

There are no truly homogeneous na¬ 
tional cultures. However, you do get ho¬ 
mogeneous class culture. Benjamin 
Franklin was the US ambassador to ab¬ 
solutist France after the American 
Revolution. 

He would dress in the revolutionary, 
bourgeois style, wearing clothes and 
speaking in a manner that was instantly 
recognisable to the French bourgeoisie. 

Around the same time there was an 
attempted uprising in New York State 
by a mixture of slaves, Irish indentured 
labourers and captured Spanish sailors, 
in which the notions of black and white 
were used to identify class positions. 

There were white Irish people stand¬ 
ing up in bars saying, “We have to kill 
all the white people,” meaning the rich 
people. 

That kind of class culture cuts across 
national culture. 

The Russian revolutionary Lenin 
explained, “Each nation contains a 
workers’ culture as well as a bour¬ 
geois culture. We take from each na¬ 
tional culture only its democratic and 
socialist elements. 

“We take them only, and absolutely, 
in opposition to the bourgeois and na¬ 
tionalist culture of each country.” 


When Lenin talked about proletarian 
culture he was wasn’t thinking of an early 
equivalent of EastEnders, he was think¬ 
ing of things like trade union libraries. 

The final thing capitalism has given 
us is the Enlightenment - the ideas that 
came, in particular, from 18th century 
France and Scotland. Enlightenment 
thinkers argued that the world could be 
explained rationally, without recourse to 
god or superstition. 

They said that people have the same 
capabilities which they can develop - if 
they are not restricted by the church or 
absolutist state. 

Many of the writings of the Enlight¬ 
enment were directed very specifically 
against feudalism. The Enlightenment 
economist Adam Smith wrote, “No 
progress in society can be made until the 
nobles are rightly crushed.” 

There is a problem with the rational¬ 
ity of the Enlightenment. When George 
Bush refuses to sign the Kyoto treaty 
and allows global warming to grow un¬ 
til the waves come crashing down on Los 
Angeles, that is irrational from the point 
of view of even the capitalists. 

But it is rational from the point of 
view of individual capitalists chasing 
short-term profits. They don’t think of 
the world as a whole, but simply of 
achieving their immediate ends. 

Working class rationality is about 
seeing the world as a whole. We 
should adopt this side of Enlighten¬ 
ment rationality. 

Each of the things I’ve discussed is 
shot through with contradictions. 

Marx gave a speech in which he ex¬ 
plained this well: “There is one grand 
fact characteristic of the 19th century. 
On the one hand, there have started into 
life industrial and scientific forces which 
no epoch of the former human history 
had ever suspected. 

“On the other hand, there exist symp¬ 
toms of decay far surpassing the horrors 
recorded of the latter times of the Ro¬ 
man Empire. 

“In our days everything seems preg¬ 
nant with its contrary: machinery, gifted 
with the wonderful power of shorten¬ 
ing and fructifying human labour, we be¬ 
hold starving and overworking it. 

“The newfangled sources of wealth, 
by some strange weird spell, are turned 
into sources of want.The victories of art 
seem bought by the loss of character. 

“Even the pure light of science seems 
unable to shine but on the dark back¬ 
ground of ignorance. 

“We know that to work well the new¬ 
fangled forces of society, they only want 
to be mastered by newfangled men - 
and such are the working men. They are 
as much the invention of modern time 
as machinery itself. 

“In the signs that bewilder the mid¬ 
dle class, we recognise our brave 
friend, the old mole that can work in 
the earth so fast, that worthy pioneer 
- the Revolution.” 

From British Socialist Worker 
www.socialistworker.co.uk 
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culture with class 


WORKING CLASS 
CONSERVATIVE? 


by VAUGHAN GUNSON 

Don Brash’s high profile attacks on politi¬ 
cal correctness and policies that suppos¬ 
edly privilege Maori has produced a po¬ 
litical climate where conservative ideas ap¬ 
pear to be on the rise.The mainstream me¬ 
dia has fuelled the flames, also attacking 
political correctness and giving space to 
conservative views. 

The Labour government’s Civil Union 
Bill, which gives limited rights to gay cou¬ 
ples, has given occasion for Brash and oth¬ 
ers, such as the Destiny Church, to argue 
for a return to “family values” and the 
sanctity of marriage between man and 
woman. 

The National Party is currently polling 
around 40%, which suggests there’s an 
audience for Brash's conservative ideas on 
“race relations” and the family. Much of 
this support comes from core National 
Party voters, business people, managers, 
lawyers, government officials, and others 
who always benefit from National’s pro- 
business policies. 

This group of people make up the rul¬ 
ing class, they’re the beneficiaries of the 
capitalist system, and hate any challenge 
to their privileges and way of life. Many 
will share Brash’s ideas on the family and 
oppose Maori aspirations. 

But this group certainly doesn’t make 
up 40% of the population. Therefore, many 
working class people must also be at¬ 
tracted to Brash’s conservative rhetoric. 

While a small minority of working class 
men may fit the image of the stereotypical 
“redneck”, such a picture of the “working 
class conservative” is too simplistic. And 
it doesn’t help us understand the forces at 
woark. 

The “working class conservative” is not 
so much a type, but a current within the 
working class. 

This current of ideas can have an influ¬ 
ence over working class Maori, as wit¬ 
nessed by the conservative values and anti¬ 
gay bigotry preached by the Destiny 
Church. 

So how is it that conservative and dis¬ 
criminatory ideas can appeal to working 
class people? 

For starters, capitalism is a system which 
requires constant change and expansion, 
as businesses compete with each other to 
make profits. 

Workers face constant threats to their 
jobs through restructuring or the introduc¬ 
tion of new technologies. Workers are con¬ 
stantly bullied by their boss to work harder 


and harder. On top of this, there’s the con¬ 
stant pressure to pay the bills, to meet the 
escalating costs of health care and educa¬ 
tion. 

Capitalism, therefore, produces fear 
and anxiety in many of us. So much so, that 
the competition which is fundamental to 
the system, can lead to distrust and resent¬ 
ment of others. 

It is here that Brash and others have an 
opening to appeal to working class peo¬ 
ple. They can play on their fears and anxi¬ 
eties - created by the very system Brash 
and his cronies wholeheartedly support. 

They can talk of stability and family 
values, which can seem attractive in a world 
that appears anarchic, over which the in¬ 
dividual has little control. 

Or they can use their position of influ¬ 
ence to present scapegoats - Maori, Asian 
immigrants, or gays - who can become the 
focus of resentment. 

Politicians do this to gain electoral sup¬ 
port, particularly when their economic 
policies are unpopular - certainly the case 
with Brash and the National Party. 

But politicians and the rest of the rul¬ 
ing class do this instinctively, for the rea¬ 
son that, for them, it’s vital that the work¬ 
ing class is divided. 

If working class people are divided 
amongst themselves then less anger is be¬ 
ing focused on their own wealth and 
power. 

In Whangarei for instance, where I live, 
there is evidence on the streets, in letters 
to the editor, of racial divisions. It’s been 
nurtured by “city leaders” who’ve ben¬ 
efited historically from the displacement 
of Maori from their land, and decades of 
business cronyism. 


It’s reinforced by newspaper editorials 
and cartoons, by radio DJs who peddle a 
constant stream of “soft” racism - along 
with sexism and homophobia - into hun¬ 
dreds of workplaces. 

This can’t help but have an influence. 

But it’s not the end of the story. The 
nature of workers’ experience of capital¬ 
ism gives rise to alternative ideas and val¬ 
ues. 

When workers are forced to fight job 
losses, or attacks on working conditions, or 
to achieve pay rises that keep pace with 
inflation, they must act together, they must 
be united if they’re to defeat the bosses. 

The same person who makes a racist 
comment about “Maoris”, or tells a homo- 
phobic joke, can be the staunchest sup¬ 
porter of fellow workers in a struggle, be 
they Pakeha or Maori, heterosexual or gay. 

Most working class people hold a mix 
of ideas, some conservative or reactionary, 
others that reject the system and express 
traditions of working class solidarity. 

This means that workers can be won 
away from ideas which prevent them see¬ 
ing that their interests and aspirations lie 
with their working class brothers and sis¬ 
ters, of all races and sexualities. 

Which is why socialists and others need 
to join together to offer an opposite pole 
of attraction. This is essential right now in 
New Zealand, as conservative ideas are 
getting a reception amongst many work¬ 
ing class people. 

We need to be on the streets, in the 
workplaces, talking to workers. We need 
to counter conservative ideas which pro¬ 
mote bigotry and hate, while also provid¬ 
ing a vision of society different from the 
mire of capitalism. 



United on the picket line. 
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US loses ground to 
Iraqi resistance 



Resistance fighters in Najaf 


by ROHAN PEARCE 

A fierce battle has raged since 5 August in 
the city of Najaf between the US occupa¬ 
tion forces and rebel Iraqi Shi'a leader 
Sayed Moqtada al Sadr’s Madhi Army 
militia. 

The survival of the Iraqi resistance 
forces despite numerous promises by 
Washington to wipe them out and the bru¬ 
tal methods - torture of prisoners, house 
demolitions, artillery shelling and missile 
attacks on urban neighbourhoods - em¬ 
ployed by the US occupiers to try to de¬ 
stroy them is testament to the breadth of 
Iraqis’ opposition to the US-led occupa¬ 
tion. 

No longer can the White House claim 
that what US troops are fighting in Iraq 
are isolated pockets of “terrorists” and 
groups eager to restore Saddam Hussein’s 
regime to power. As a Christian Science 
Monitor article, published on 28 April dur¬ 
ing the Madhi Army’s first uprising, noted: 
“Far from limited to a small group of 
‘dead-enders’ and Saddam‘thugs’ as Pen¬ 
tagon officials claim, the armed opposi¬ 
tion to the US occupation in Iraq has 
reached the point where some experts say 
it threatens to become a full-fledged na¬ 
tionalist insurgency.” 

It is now clear that Washington’s at¬ 
tempts to undercut the Iraqi resistance 
through a combination of repression and 
a phoney “handover of sovereignty” to a 
US-appointed Interim Government of 
Iraq (IGI) have failed. As of 16 August, the 
Washington-based Brookings Institution’s 
Iraq Index estimates that the number of 
Iraqi resistance fighters has “grown from 
roughly 5000 to some 20,000 over the last 
several months”. 

Furthermore, Washington’s attempt to 
crush Sadr’s militia in Najaf has further 
eroded the political credibility of the Shi’a 
clerical establishment, whose willingness 
to collaborate with Washington’s US 
stooges had provided the IGI with some 
initial public credibility. 

The fierce resistance that Sadr and his 
armed supporters have put up in Najaf has 
put growing public pressure on the “mod¬ 
erate” Shi’a clerics to come out against US 
aggression. An 14 August Aljazeera report 
cited the case of Mohammed Bahr al 
Uloom, a Shi’a cleric who participated in 
the now defunct US-appointed Iraqi Gov¬ 
erning Council. 

“The Americans have turned the holy 
city [of Najaf] into a ghost town”, Uloom 
told Aljazeera. “They are now seen as full 
of hatred against Najaf and the Shi’a. Noth¬ 
ing I know of will change this. 


“I do not understand why America 
craves crisis. A peaceful solution to the 
confrontation with Moqtada could have 
been reached. We were hoping that Prime 
Minister Iyad Allawi would lead the way, 
but he sided with oppression.” 

The renewed US attempt to crush 
Sadr's forces came after he denounced a 
national conference of 1000 unelected del¬ 
egates that was intended to rubber-stamp 
the IGI. Unable to successfully coopt Sadr, 
instead Washington intended to remove 
the Madhi thorn from its side once and for 
all. Unfortunately for Washington, this 
gambit has backfired, with increased pub¬ 
lic hostility to the puppet Allawi regime 
and the discrediting of the quasi-parlia- 
mentary National Council “elected” (with¬ 
out vote!) by the conference. 

After a seven-day offensive, in which 
US warplanes, attack helicopters and ar¬ 
tillery pummelled the Madhi fighters in the 
neighbourhoods surrounding Sadr’s head¬ 
quarters in the shrine of Imam Ali, Wash¬ 
ington sought to defuse growing Iraqi criti¬ 
cism by pretending to look for a negoti¬ 
ated settlement of the conflict. 

In the past, Sadr has indicated his will¬ 
ingness to convert the Mahdi Army into a 
purely political movement with the condi¬ 
tion, however, that other Iraqi political 
forces call for an end to the US-led occu¬ 
pation. Sadr’s movement, initially a politi¬ 
cal and social welfare network organised 
through the Shi’a mosques in the poor 
neighbourhoods of Baghdad and other 
Iraqi cities, only took up armed struggle in 
response to the repressive actions of the 


US occupiers - their banning of its weekly 
paper on 28 March. 

Washington, however, is not interested 
in any compromise deal that would allow 
Sadr to continue to campaign, even peace¬ 
fully, against its occupation of Iraq. This 
was made clear by Bush’s national secu¬ 
rity adviser, Condoleeza Rice, on 18 Au¬ 
gust when she told the US Fox News chan¬ 
nel that Sadr “has to be dealt with and I’m 
quite certain he will be”. 

The next day, the IGI Minister of State 
Qassim Dawoud demanded that Sadr’s 
militia disarm immediately and pull out of 
Najaf without conditions. Dawoud, with¬ 
out waiting for a response from Sadr, told 
reporters in Najaf that “military action is 
imminent”. 

Associated Press reported later on 19 
August, Haidar al Tourfi, an official at 
Sadr’s office in Najaf, said he had received 
a text message from Sadr rejecting this ul¬ 
timatum. “Either martyrdom or victory”, 
the message said, according to Tourfi. 

The 20 August London Daily Telegraph 
reported that a “Western official closely 
involved in talks in Najaf said yesterday 
that if Sadr did not capitulate or was not 
defeated, similar uprisings could see em¬ 
boldened insurgents take control in cities 
across Iraq”. 

Thus, whatever course Washington opts 
for to “deal with” Sadr, the result will be a 
broadening and strengthening of the Iraqi 
resistance to its brutal occupation. 

From Green Left Weekly, Australia 
www.greenleft.org.au 
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CHAVEZ VICTORY 
ROUTS THE RICH 


by MIKE GONZALEZ 

Venezuelan president Hugo Chavez has 
won a resounding victory in a referendum 
designed to topple him and his govern¬ 
ment - a government hated by the rich and 
powerful in both Caracas and Washington. 

After the threats and ultimatums, 
nearly five million Venezuelans, just over 
58%, backed Chavez in the referendum of 
15 August. In 2000,3.8 million first elected 
Chavez president. In 2004, that number 
increased by over a million. 

The referendum was the latest attempt 
by the right to unseat Chavez. 

An attempted coup in April 2002 failed 
when the masses took to the streets in sup¬ 
port of the “Bolivarian Revolution”. 

Eight months later oil executives and 
business people launched a “bosses’ 
strike”, supported by the big media mo¬ 
guls (the so called Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse). The “strike” failed. 

Referendum 

The next stage was the collection 
of two million signatures to call a ref¬ 
erendum. 

Under the new Venezuelan constitution 
framed by Chavez himself, a president can 
be removed from office when half his term 
has run. 

The condition is that the vote for his 
resignation has to be a majority and 
greater than the number of votes cast for 
him in the original presidential elections. 

Despite all the efforts of the oligarchs 
who control much of the Venezuelan me¬ 
dia, and despite the entreaties of CNN, 
the right failed miserably to win a major¬ 
ity. 

Now, of course, the right wing is crying 
“fraud”. But former US president Jimmy 
Carter and the other international observ¬ 
ers don’t agree. 

They have confirmed the results, and 
the turnout of over 90%. (It’s worth com¬ 
paring that with the 40% who voted for 
Bush or Gore in 2000.) 

Hatred 

Their deep hatred of Chavez comes 
from the fact that he provided free educa¬ 
tion for a million of the country’s poorest 
children - many from the shanty towns - 
and attempted to tackle illiteracy. 

He also began providing healthcare and 
university education for the poor - mod¬ 
est steps, but enough to make the right 
wing seek to unseat Chavez by any means 
necessary. 

Of course, the right will not give up. For 
years they enjoyed the gravy train of oil 
profits at the expense of Venezuela’s poor. 
For years these same people ran political 



Chavez supporters marched in 
their thousands through Caracas, 
Venezuela 


life through graft and corruption. 

On the other hand, their US govern¬ 
ment friends have been making some un¬ 
expected noises recently, having supported 
the enemies of Chavez for several years. 

It is oil that is making them change their 
mind. Venezuela’s oil reserves are only 
slightly less than Iraq’s. It exports 1.4 mil¬ 
lion barrels a day to the United States. 

Iraq 

In recent weeks, as the Iraqi resistance 
has successfully and repeatedly stopped 
the flow of oil and as tensions grew in Ven¬ 
ezuela, the price of oil kept on rising. The 
current $46 a barrel is the highest it has 
reached in over 20 years. 

Whatever Bush’s plans might have 
been, the reality is that Iraq is a quagmire 


where the US military will be stuck for a 
long time to come. The US economy is far 
from healthy, and the November elections 
are likely to be dominated by a growing 
disillusionment with Iraq. 

The last thing Bush needs now is rising 
petrol prices. 

The referendum has shown beyond any 
doubt that the vast majority of Venezue¬ 
lans want oil profits to be used to improve 
their lives - to finance health and educa¬ 
tion programmes, and transform the mis¬ 
erable housing so many of them live in. 

Revolution? 

Their support for Chavez is based on 
the promise that his “Bolivarian Revolu¬ 
tion” will bring those changes, and in turn 
change the face of Venezuelan society. 

Up until now the Venezuelan na¬ 
tional oil company was virtually a state 
within a state. Its managers are as rich 
as any oil executive, and growing richer 
as they make deals with multinational 
corporations. 

This vote was much more than sim¬ 
ply an expression of support for Hugo 
Chavez himself. His revolution has up 
until now produced a lot of promises 
but only limited changes. And, after the 
vote became known, Chavez’s first dec¬ 
larations offered open doors to the op¬ 
position. 

The US government for its part is sug¬ 
gesting that it will have to learn to work 
with this oil-rich country. And Chavez him¬ 
self is very keen to build alliances and coa¬ 
litions with other Latin American states, 
to lobby and negotiate with the interna¬ 
tional financial agencies. 

For those on the ground who mobi¬ 
lised to win, the referendum victory is a 
major step forward. But it should also 
demonstrate that in the end it is what 
those masses do that will shape the fu¬ 
ture. 

After the failed coup of 2002 Chavez 
thanked the people and asked them to re¬ 
turn home while he continued making the 
revolution. This time they should build on 
what they gained on 15 August and drive 
the “revolution” from below. 

Their allies are in the movements in 
Bolivia, Ecuador and the popular assem¬ 
blies of Argentina. Their victories against 
imperialism were won by mass struggles 
and mobilisations. 

That will be true of Venezuela too, 
though this referendum victory should give 
a huge boost of confidence. For now the 
right are on the run - they should be forced 
to keep on running. 

From British Socialist Worker 
www. soci a I istwo rker.co.uk 
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neighbourhood news 


AUSTRALIA TO POLICE PNG 


by TOM ORSAG 

Australian police are in Papua New 
Guinea (PNG), after finally securing a 
deal with the Somare government. 

Australia’s Foreign Minister, Alexan¬ 
der Downer, had wanted Australia’s 230 
police in PNG to be immune from pros¬ 
ecution there and the PNG government 
had wanted to prosecute if required. 

A joint committee has been agreed 
upon to defuse the controversy, with 
Australia likely to veto any charges, 
which will arise. 

Ostensibly, Australian police are 
there “to tackle crime and corruption”. 


In reality, Australia will police PNG’s 
social problem of unemployment and 
underdevelopment. These are legacies 
of Australian imperial rule for nearly 90 
years. 

Bart Philemon, PNG’s Finance Min¬ 
ister, points out that less than one-in-ten 
school leavers find meaningful work. 

The Australian government’s real 
concern is protecting Australian invest¬ 
ments in PNG and the ability to make 
future profits. 

As a recent Melbourne Age editorial 
put it, “Although the [police] numbers 
are smaller than in the Solomons, this 
commitment is bigger and more impor¬ 


tant... The economic and strategic stakes 
are much higher: PNG’s population and 
economy (which Australian interests 
dominate) are more than 10 times big¬ 
ger than the Solomon Islands.” Austral¬ 
ian businesses dominate the private sec¬ 
tor in all areas, except forestry. 

Similarly, Greg Sheridan, in The Aus¬ 
tralian wrote, “The importance of PNG 
to Australia, simply because of PNG’s 
size and proximity, is greater than any 
other state in the South Pacific.” 

Australian police and public servants 
shoring up PNG’s state is about protect¬ 
ing Australia’s imperial interests, noth¬ 
ing more. 


Forum confirms Australia as 
# the' regional power 


by TOM ORSAG 

Australia emerged from the Pacific Island Forum (PIF), held in 
Samoa in mid-August, as the pre-eminent regional Power. 

Australia’s “Pacific Plan” for a Pacific Union a’ la the Euro¬ 
pean Union, was endorsed as only Australia can provide the 
finance to bail of Pacific island states. The flexing of its military 
muscle in the Solomons a year ago backed up the point. 

Even Michael Somare, PNG’s PM, and a critic of Aus¬ 
tralia’s meddling, changed his tune to call Australia a sup¬ 
portive “big brother”. 

While the rulers are blamed for many island states’ ills - and 
they have a lot to be blamed for - the legacy of imperialism is 
seldom mentioned. 

Rowan Callick, the Australian Financial Review’s Asia-Pa¬ 
cific editor, is more honest than most journalists when he re¬ 
cently wrote, “In many cases, the Pacific’s colonisers left with 
both social services and infrastructure scandalously underde¬ 
veloped.” As well, World Bank “off-the-shelf remedies” in the 
mid-1990s failed to work. 

A key issue on the agenda at the Forum was the plight of 
Nauru, once per capita the richest nation in the region, but now 
in financial ruin. Nauru’s new President Ludwig Scotty asked 
for assistance. Nauru's main export was superphospate - ferti¬ 
liser for Australian and New Zealand agribusiness - and it is 
almost all dug up. 

Under the Pacific Plan, Howard wants to scrap regional air¬ 
lines because they are “unsustainable”, this really about mak¬ 
ing more profits for Australian airlines. 

In June, Fiji’s Air Pacific reported a record net profit of 
$A19.6 million, a 48% profit growth on the previous year. It is 
46% owned by Qantas and is 51% owned by the Fiji govern¬ 
ment. “Regionalising” the airlines will mean it falls into the 
hands of the biggest airline corporation - Qantas. 

Greg Urwin, head of the PIF and Howard’s man, say the 
process of implementing the Pacific Plan will be “evolving over 
a number of years”. Writing in the Financial Review , Urwin 
stated, “A few years ago, in the immediate Cold War period, I 
tended to worry that Australian influence was slipping way.” 

Urwin used the 2001 PIF, in Kiribati, to push for removing 
the traditional consensus decision-making and for intervention 
by “neighbour states” if “regional stability” was threatened by 
internal crisis of one the member states. 



John Howard and Helen Clark at last year's forum 


As a Melbourne Age editorial darkly hinted, “The region has 
taken steps forward, but most of the tough reforms, for most of 
the Pacific, lie ahead.” 

With Australia’s military prowess and hegemony demon¬ 
strated in the Solomons, the tiny island states’ government will 
implement these “reforms”. Only revolt the by island people 
can derail those plans. 

Earlier in July, NZ’s comfirmed its status as junior partner 
of Australian imperialism. Disgracefully, Labour PM, Helen 
Clark, announced a continued “contribution” to the so-called 
Solomons Island "peace keeping force”. 

Clark said it would continue for a further two years. 

“Our continued military presence reflects a long-term com¬ 
mitment to the development of a safe and prosperous Solomon 
Islands,” she said. 

New Zealand Defence Force will provide a 36 personnel until 
July 2006. They will patrol the island of Malaita, and prove a 
“rapid response capability” (riot squad) and perimeter security 
for Rove Prison. It would also, “Respond to any contingencies 
on the border between Bougainville and Western province”, 
said Clark. 

The cost is estimated at $3.2 million over three years. New 
Zealand alrady has 35 police in Solomon Islands. 
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• Send letters to socialist-worker@pl.net or Box 13-685 Auckland 



HOMOPHOBIA 
AND FASCISM 

This weekend saw the 
abhorrent desecration of 
Jewish graves and a Jewish 
Prayer chapel in Wellington. 
Many of us are shocked that 
this sort of hate crime could 
take place in our own city - 
supposedly a safe and 
friendly place to live - and 
with the holocaust in living 
memory. It's sickening, and 
frightening. My sympathy 
goes out to members of the 
Jewish community. 

As I flicked through the 
weekend papers, I was 
reminded of other victims of 
the holocaust. Some of you 
may not know that gay and 
lesbian people were also 
persecuted by the Nazi 
regime, and many thousands 
died in the concentration 
camps. Only a few years 
previously, Berlin had been 
seen as a "homosexual 
Eden," with gay clubs, gay 
rights organisations and 
support networks. It was 
supposedly a safe and 
friendly place to live. 

These young people 
enjoying love and life in the 
1920s could not have 
foreseen that within their 
lifetimes they and their 
friends would be beaten and 
abused, subjected to crude 
experiments and operations, 
tortured, raped, and killed, 
all because of who they 
loved. 

Two thousand people, 
including children as young 
as six, marched in the 
Enough is Enough launch in 
Auckland. They were lead by 
Brian Tamaki on a Harley 
Davidson, and a 200 strong 
kapahaka group. 

The article was accompa¬ 
nied by a photograph of 
some of the children, 
wearing Enough Is Enough t- 
shirts, shouting angrily, some 
waving their fists in the air. 
"When asked what they 
were marching for, 12-year- 
old Demi James of Mangere 
answered, 'We're standing 
up against the bad people, 
aren't we?"' 

The bad people? That 
would be people like me. 

The Enough Is Enough 
campaign, lead byTamaki's 
Destiny Church, is "taking a 
stand" against the legal 


recognition of same sex 
relationships, the removal of 
some of the unjust discrimi¬ 
nation in laws regarding 
prostitution, and other 
reforms that are "ruining the 
fabric of society." 

At Galaxies [a group for 
queer Christians] recently we 
had a discussion about our 
"Ancestors of the Mind" and 
"Ancestors of the Spirit", 
prompted by Jim Traue's 
essay on his "Pakeha 
Whakapapa". 

Well, my Pakeha 
Whakapapa includes the 
heritage I have gained as a 
member of a family that 
includes gay, lesbian, 
bisexual, transsexual and 
intersex people. It is a 
heritage of love, creativity, 
celebration, but also a 
heritage of persecution. Our 
ancestors have been burnt at 
the stake, castrated, 
drowned, gassed, and 
imprisoned and tortured. 

This is the history of my 
people. But all that's in the 
past, right? 

Amnesty International 
says that in countries such as 
Uganda, Zimbabwe, Jamaica, 
El Salvador and Latin 
America "the targeting and 
killing of transgender people 
has become an epidemic on 
streets." 

In Iran, Saudi Arabia, 
Afghanistan, Mauritania, 
Sudan, Pakistan, United Arab 
Emirates, Yemen and 
northern provinces of 
Nigeria, homosexuality is 
punishable by death. 

In the United States 
fundamentalist "Christians", 


not content with the fact 
that young people such as 
Matthew Shepherd have 
been brutally murdered, 
continue to picket funerals 
with signs saying "God hates 
Fags," and set up websites 
with pictures of the victims 
burning and screaming in 
"hell". 

But it doesn't happen 


here, in New Zealand, does 
it? I mean, this is a safe place 
to live, isn't it? 

Here, in New Zealand, I 
have known kids who have 
been kicked out of home 
because they came out. I 
have had friends who have 
been sexually and physically 
abused because of their 
sexuality. As a teenager I was 
raped by a guy who was 
"proving" to his mates that I 
wasn't really a lesbian. 

The attempted suicide 
rate among gay / lesbian / 
bisexual teenagers is thought 
to be between 20-42%. 

Young kids use the word 
"gay" as a swear word, and 
their liberal, open-minded 
parents stand by and let 
them. 

Thank you for taking the 
time to read this rant. 
Remember that, while many 
of us take our human rights 
and safety for granted, there 
are still too many people 
living in a world of fear and 
oppression. 

FIONNAIGH MCKENZIE 
Wellington 


a meeting with the CEO 

got in trouble for something I wrote, 
not something I did to him, like trip him 

backing away from the hand-basin, 
no, something I wrote, which did 

mention him. I can understand, it’s not 
nice to have things written about you 

that aren’t complimentary, but then, 
he has his face in the papers, & what 

has he got to do with what we do anyway? 
he goes to meetings, “gives us direction”, 

but really, what does he do? so he didn’t 
like what I wrote; he took it personally, 

& it wasn’t even about that, but it made 
me laugh - well, not at the time, because 

I was too stunned, but later - he said, 

“I’m not a capitalist, I’m a worker”. 

I think he’s a liberal, they can be so sensitive. 

VAUGHAN GUNSON 
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Socialist Worker 
locality contacts 


★ NORTHLAND 


Phone: Vaughan (09) 433 8897 
Email: svp@ihug.co.nz 


★ AUCKLAND 


Phone: Socialist Centre 634 3984 
Email: socialist-worker@pl.net 


★ HAMILTON 


Phone: Anna 847 6303 

Email: queenoffrankton@hotmail.com 


★ TAURANGA 


Phone: Tony 544 1859 
Email: tonysnell@clear.net.nz 


★ ROTORUA 


Phone: Bernie 345 9853 
Email: bernieh@clear.net.nz 


★ WELLINGTON 


Meets 7pm on Thursdays (except first 
Thursday of the month) in Room 2, 
Crossways (upstairs - use back/side 
entrance), Elizabeth St, Mt Victoria. 
Phone: Grant 566 8538 
Email: grant_brookes@paradise.net.nz 


★ GREYMOUTH 


Phone: Kyle (03) 762 6055 
Email: kyle_webster@hotmail.com 


★ CHRISTCHURCH 


Phone: Don 385 5268 
Email: dwa@netaccess.co.nz 


★ NATIONAL OFFICE 


Socialist Worker members elsewhere in 
Aotearoa and our sister organisations 
overseas can be contacted through 
Socialist Worker's national office. 

Phone: (09) 634 3984 
Write: PO Box 13-685 Auckland 
Email: socialist-worker@pl.net 


Socialist Worker A 

WHERE WE STAND B 


SOCIALISM 

Capitalism is a system of exploita¬ 
tion which generates inequality, crisis 
and war. Although workers create 
society's wealth, it is controlled by the 
ruling class for its own selfish ends. 

Socialism can only be built when 
the working class takes control of 
social wealth and democratically 
plans its production and distribution 
to meet human needs, not private 
profits. This will eliminate all class 
divisions in society. 

Stalinist countries such as China 
and Cuba, just like the former Soviet 
Union and the Eastern bloc, have 
nothing to do with socialism. They 
are state capitalist. We support the 
struggles of workers against every 
dictatorial Stalinist ruling class. 

REVOLUTION NOT REFORMISM 

The present system cannot be 
reformed to end exploitation and 
oppression, contrary to what Green, 
Labour and union leaders claim. It must 
be overthrown by the working class. 

Capitalism's parliament, army, 
police and judiciary protect the 
ruling class. These institutions 
cannot be taken over and used by 
the working class. 

To pave the way to socialism the 
working class needs a new kind of 
state - a democratic workers' state 
based on workers' councils and 
workers' militia. 

INTERNATIONALISM 

Workers in every country are 
exploited by capitalism, so the 
struggle for socialism is global. 

We campaign for solidarity with 
workers in other countries. We fight 
racism and imperialism. We oppose all 
immigration controls. We support all 
genuine national liberation struggles. 

We are internationalists because 


socialism depends on spreading 
working class revolutions around the 
world. 

LIBERATION FROM OPPRESSION 

We fight for democratic rights. 
We oppose the oppression of 
women, Maori, Pacific Peoples, 
immigrants and refugees, lesbians 
and gays. 

All forms of oppression are used 
to divide the working class. 

We support the right of all 
oppressed groups to organise for 
their own defence. Their liberation is 
essential to socialist revolution and 
impossible without it. 

TINO RANGATIRATANGA 

We support the struggle for Maori 
self determination. 

The government's approach to 
Treaty claims has benefited a Maori 
elite while doing little for working 
class Maori. 

Tino rangatiratanga cannot be 
achieved within capitalism. It will 
only become a reality with the 
establishment of a workers' state. 

REVOLUTIONARY PARTY 

To achieve socialism the most 
militant sections of the working class 
have to be organised into a mass 
revolutionary socialist party. 

We are in the early stages of 
building such a party through 
involvement in the day-to-day 
struggles of workers and the 
oppressed. 

Socialist Worker must grow in 
size and influence to provide 
leadership in the struggle for 
working class self-emancipation. 

We need to revitalise the unions 
with a rank-and-file movement. 

If you like our ideas and want to 
fight for socialism, then join us. 


r 


n 


Want to organise the liberation struggle? Join us. 


□ I want to distribute Socialist Worker leaflets 

□ I want to join Socialist Worker 


Socialist Worker 

on the net 

www.socialist-worker.org 



NAME. PHONE. 

EMAIL. 

ADDRESS. 

Post to Socialist Worker, PO Box 13-685, Auckland 

or phone (09) 634 3984 or email socialist-worker@pl.net 


j 
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fightback 


5 * 


l Residents Action Movement 


RANI the ARC 


A grassroots ticket looks 
to have the best chance 
ever in the Auckland Re¬ 
gional Council election. 

RAM is a non-party, 
citizen’s coalition stand¬ 
ing on a manifesto dedi¬ 
cated to the public good, 
not the private profits of 
corporates who tradition¬ 
ally dominate the ARC. 

That’s captured in one 
of RAM’s billboards: 
“People before money.” 

Hundreds of RAM 
billboards have sprouted 
across greater Auckland. 
Most are on the private 
land of RAM supporters. 

Doorknockers report 
that RAM’s name recog¬ 
nition and voter support 
have soared as grassroots 
people respond warmly 
to the billboards. 

With eight candidates, 
RAM has the biggest 
equal ticket, along with 
Advancing Auckland, the 
voice of big business. 

There are many splits 
in this ARC election. 

A Labour-led ticket, 
City Vision, is opposing 
RAM in Auckland City, 
while the CitRats appear 
to be unchallenged on 
the right. 


However, the right's 
traditional constituency 
is deeply fractured by the 
Eastern Motorway issue. 
This historic split in the 
higher-income, higher¬ 
voting eastern suburbs 
will alter voting patterns. 

And the right are split 
multiple ways in Manu- 
kau City between Ad¬ 
vancing Auckland, Peo¬ 
ple’s Choice and power¬ 
ful independents. 

Here RAM is facing a 
challenge from Manukau 
Vision, brainchild of Jill 
Ovens, who recently re¬ 
signed as Alliance presi¬ 
dent following an inner- 
party fallout. 

As the name suggests, 
Manukau Vision is a pale 
reflection of City Vision. 
Lackings its political par¬ 
ent’s name recognition, 
and without a single bill¬ 
board erected, Manukau 
Vision hasn’t yet made 
any public mark. 

Anything could hap¬ 
pen in the ARC election, 
including wipeout for 
RAM. So far, however, 
the signs look promising. 

• Help RAM - contact 

Grant 634 4432 



Let her speak. 


RANI the ARC 


for open democracy. 

This is one of RAM’s issue-based 
billboards. Feedback has been 
huge and positive, as people 
welcome real messages rather than 
the usual election hype. RAM’s 
name recognition has soared. 



RAMbo on election rampage 


Meet RAMbo - a Ram with a Bowtie. RAMbo is 


RAM’s mascot - he’s on the rampage during the 
Auckland Regional Council election campaign. 
Last year, ARC chair Gwen Bull and her political 
allies savaged homeowners with huge rate 
hikes. Why? To give the corporates a rates 
holiday. This sparked a Rates Revolt in which 
RAM was born. RAM will: 

• Reverse the ARC’S unfair rates policy by 
making big business pay its way. 

• Fix gridlock by switching motorway funds to 
public transport. 

• Call Citizen’s Assemblies around rates, 
transport and the environment. 

RAM stands for a practical extension of 
democracy. There’s no Bull with RAM. 


RAM candidates 
in ARC election 


ft 

JEREMY ELWOOD 

Top New Zealand 
comedian. Also musician, 
actor and director. 
Community fundraiser. 


RACHEL 
ASHER 

Graduating from social 
work degree. Health sector 
and domestic violence 
worker. 


VALERIE 
VUI 

Church youth leader. 
Finishing law degree at 
Auckland University. 
Samoan descent. 


. ELAINE 

A 41 WEST 

Led first regionwide rates 
protest meetings. Literacy 
skills educator. 


ROGER 
FOWLER 

Queens Service Medal for 
lengthy community work. 
Learning centre manager. 


ROBYN 
HUGHES 

Health service manager. 
Former disability service 
manager. Community 
volunteer. 


GRANT 
MORGAN 

Spokesperson for RAM. 

A regionwide leader of the 
Rates Revolt. Longtime 
housing activist. 


I J JENNY 
” m BROOKES 

Qualified horticulturalist. 
Women’s Centre and 
conservation volunteer. 
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